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Primitives 

THE Museum now has a small gallery set apart for a collection of 
Old Masters. It is light, redecorated with fresh wall coverings 
and light woodwork in keeping with the marble of the adjoining Memorial 
Library. The number of paintings does not include the work of the 
earliest * 'Primitives*' nor examples of the greatest of the early masters; 
but there are among these paintings some that justify the title "great** 
applied to the art of the time in which they were painted. There are 
other old paintings in the Museum, but of a size and subject that make 
their presence in this small gallery undesirable. Those that are here 
can be enjoyed the more for being set apart and kept in the company 
of their own kind. 

Comparison with modem work, if comparison were just, could not 
injure them; they are painted from such a different stand-point that 
they must be taken on their own terms just as the latest modem work 
should be. The rapid passing from any painting to one of an entirely 
different style is trying to each and is probably accountable for a large 
part of the fatigue that results from "doing** a collection ; here the process 
of adjustment is easy and comfortable. 

The special features of this little gallery are four small portraits 
dating probably from about the same time; the early part of the 16th 
century. Portrait of a Man in a Red Cap, by Christopher Amberger; 
Portrait of a Man, by Jan Mostaert; and Portrait of a Man and Portrait 
of a Woman, by Barthel de Bruyn are their only titles^ 

The names of the persons who posed for these portraits have been 
lost, but the names of the painters have been certified to by Dr. Max 
Friedlander of Berlin. It is usual in speaking of the difference between 
the work of the early Old Masters and that of much later painters to 
ascribe to them a power of subordinating their numberless details to a 
larger conception of the subject; it seems more evident that a single- 
minded effort to do conscientious work throughout produced the sim- 
plicity and style which we admire. There is little subordination of 
anything, everything is treated with like conscientiousness and the mass 
of detail gives an impression of breadth. In the "Portrait of a Woman** 
we see this; it is realistic in the sense of being treated in detail, but from 
the standpoint of the later realist it is not realistic, having no more 
perspective or relief than a portrait by Holbein. 

The conscientiousness of the painter or the wish of his patroness 
who posed for the portrait, has resulted in a careful painting of her 
pearl embroidery, the jewels of her rings, the embroidery on her cap 
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and the distinct hairs of her eyebrows, but each bit is held in place 
because it is all done in like manner. One feels that it is a good likeness 
and a good piece of work. The difficult problem of painting in light 
without the aid of contrasting shadows, yet giving an effect of solidity 
and life, has been successfully met, resulting in delicate flesh color 
beautifully modeled, equally well painted linen, warm brown garments 
lined with soft white and edged with fur. 

The "Portrait of a Man,** by the same artist is painted in much the 
same manner, but with all its carefully detailed work, it is a little more 
modem in feeling, especially in the painting of the face, which has more 
"breadth** according to a later point of view. His pudgy hands are 
like those of the woman, but not quite so carefully done, nor are the 
details of his dark surcoat trimmed with fur. The "Portrait of a Man 
in a Red Cap** is so much like an Albert Durer that for some years it 
was not unnaturally accredited to the greater master. After a study 
of the painting one is not surprised at this; it is impossible to look at 
this strong old face without respecting the character of the man and the 
skill of the painter. Who was this high ecclesiastic who poses for his 
portrait with the stubble on his cheeks? Certainly a man of energy 
and with little spare time on his hands, who submits his face to be painted 
by a painter who is also a strong man and can give the character of 
his sitter as well as the unshorn condition of his face (which probably 
meant something), the little "picots** on the edge of his linen and the 
silvery hairs of his curls. Less masterly is the "Portrait of a Man'* 
by Jan Mostaert, which has a strong Italian feeling both in figure and 
landscape; he might be a Florentine banker or man of affairs. While 
not so agreeably presented, there is the same conscientious effort to 
do justice to the subject and an equally strong feeling of individuality. 



